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Sahara, Gautier having described in the first volume the Algerian or northern 
Sahara. The two volumes at present form the best and most reliable treatise 
on the great African desert, which seemed heretofore to many a region of 
absolute barrenness and desolation. According to Chudeau, the central and 
southern Sahara represent a peneplain of Silurian age, being for the greater 
part uninhabitable, sterile and desolate. The high region of the desert, especi- 
ally to the southwest of the oasis Titikelt is called Tanezruft, a name given to 
the desert by the Tuaregs. The Tanezruft is characterized by great irregu- 
larity of rainfall, which may be entirely absent for many years, thus offering 
few or no watering-places for caravan trade. Chudeau gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the different districts and principal places of the central and southern 
Sahara, such as Air, Adrar and Ahaggar, as also of the various Tuareg tribes 
inhabiting them, the fauna and flora, and the hydrographic and meteorologic 
conditions. The southern limit of the desert flora corresponds with the north- 
ern limit of the regular tropical rains, while in the desert proper only occasion- 
ally heavy showers occur, which are more harmful than useful. Cultivated 
gardens, which are near to the salt-bearing strata, are completely destroyed for 
years by the salt that overflows them with the rain. Hailstorms occur occasion- 
ally. Chudeau mentions also the "dry mists" of the southern desert, which may 
become so dense that even a camel cannot be seen ten feet away and which 
cause impenetrable darkness at night. These dry mists of dust indicate to 
the inhabitants of the desert that in the Sudan the rainy season has set in, be- 
cause the storm winds which bring the rain in the Sudan are whirling, in the 
southern part of the desert at least, dust and fine sand. In the "zone sahelienne," 
the southern boundary of the desert, the desert flora dies out; here also salt 
plants are absent, so that the camels must have rations of salt instead of finding 
it. The wind erosion is, according to Chudeau, not progressive in a southerly 
direction and there is evidence that the desert even retreats from the Sudan 
northward. 

In regard to the commerce of the Sahara and the project of building a trans- 
sa'-.aran railroad Chudeau strongly opposes such an undertaking. The trans- 
saharan commerce, he says, is too unimportant to warrant the buliding of a 
railroad. The small commerce of the interior tribes in salt and garden pro- 
ducts, which supply the needs of the natives, would incur a heavy decline in 
the salt by the building of a railroad, especially at the Senegal and Niger. The 
railroad would bring foreign salt. Besides, it is a fact that commerce, especi- 
ally in the western part of the desert, is practically dead. Only the caravan- 
routes from Zinder and from Lake Chad to the north have little hope of exist- 
ence for a few more years. The population is slowly decreasing. 

Charles L. Henning. 

Anthropological Report on the Edo-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria. 

By Northcote W. Thomas. Part I': Law and Custom; 163 pp , map. Part II: 
Linguistics; 2=;i pp. Harrison & Sons. London, ioto. o x 5 14 . each. 

This is of the nature of a preliminary report, but when we bear in mind 
that hitherto nothing has been known of these important people in central 
Nigeria the sense of the richness here set forth quite obliterates the feeling 
that this is but a partial statment. Yet Mr. Thomas is very careful to indicate 
where ceases his precise knowledge and to point out what he considers to be 
the most promising line of inquiry for further study, whether by himself or by 
others interested in the life of that community. His work is most complete 
along the lines of the systems of relationship and vocabulary; in fact, the second 
volume of the report is wholly given over to texts of Edo narratives and to 
brief dictionaries of that and other languages associated therewith in the same 
territory. William Churchill. 

La Mission Cottes au Sud-Cameroun (1905-1908). Par le Capitaine 
A. Cottes. Preface par Andre Tardieu. xv and 254 pp. Maps, ills. Ernest 
Leroux. Paris, iqn. 11 x 7%. 

It is unfortunate that after the delimiting mission of Captain Cottes had been 



